SCOTLAND  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  IN 
CHURCH  HISTORY : 

A PARALLEL  AND  A CONTRAST 

By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Drummond,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.M. 

The  British  traveller  in  New  England  finds  much  to  remind  him  of  old 
England — the  names  of  towns  and  counties,  the  village  greens,  dignified 
Georgian  houses,  common  law,  and  such  familiar  terms  as  clergyman, 
pastor,  parson,  parsonage,  parish,  sexton,  meeting-house,  and  (as  late  as 
Emerson)  even  “ squire.”  But  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  in  his  Flowering 
of  New  England,  1815-1865,  is  struck  by  the  similarity  of  New  England 
and  Scotland  : “ The  bitter  climate  and  the  hard  soil,  the  Calvinism 
yielding  to  more  gracious  forms  of  faith,  the  common  schools,  the  thrifty 
farmer-folk,  the  coast-line,  with  its  ports  and  sailors’  customs,  the  abun- 
dant lakes  and  moimtains,  all  suggested  the  land  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.” 
Though  there  was  never  much  direct  interaction  between  Scotland  and 
New  England,  there  was  a common  Calvinism  moulding  the  character  of 
both  peoples,  a Puritanical  ethic  allied  with  a wholesome  respect  for 
education,  an  urge  towards  theocracy,  an  alliance  of  Church  and  State, 
and  a democratic  tendency  withal.  Finally,  there  was  the  impact  of 
modem  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  Jonathan  Edwards  could  know  that  in  an  international  Calvinistic 
Congress  at  Edinburgh  in  1938  there  was  not  a single  New  England 
Congregationalist  present,  he  would  have  cried  ” Ichabod,  for  the  glory 
is  departed  from  Israel ! ” Still  more  would  he  have  been  dismayed  to 
read  the  cool  statement  of  a modern  American  Congregationalist  : “It 
would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a Congregational  Church  to-day  is  a 
body  of  deeply  religious  people.  There  are  in  it  many  who  are  quite 
uncertain  what  their  religious  convictions  are  ” {Congregational  Quarterly, 
January,  1939). 


I 

For  a conspectus  of  Scottish  and  American  Calvinism  we  may  take 
1648  as  our  first  landmark,  for  in  that  year  a s}mod  representing  the  four 
New  England  colonies  met  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  adopted  the  West- 
minster Confession,  which  act  was  eifterwards  approved  by  the  congrega- 
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tions  represented  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  (or  legislature)  of 
Massachusetts.  After  the  Restoration  of  1660  the  relationship  between 
Puritanism  in  England  and  New  England  became  less  close,  for  the 
persecuted  remnant  in  England  gradually  lost  touch  with  the  New  England 
Theocracy.  Contact  was  renewed  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  but 
slackened  again  during  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  emergence  of 
Arminianism,  Arianism  and  Socinianism  in  the  old  country.  In  contrast 
to  the  individualism  of  “ the  dissenting  interest  ” in  England  stood  the 
theological  solidarity  of  " the  standing  order  ” of  estabhshed  Congrega- 
tionalism in  New  England.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a strenuous  colony 
the  study  of  theology  should  have  been  maintained  with  such  keen  zest 
for  over  two  centuries.  But,  like  the  Scots,  the  New  Englanders  resolutely 
set  before  them  the  ideal  that  “ Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  Him  for  ever.”  They  willingly  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
discipline  which  this  involved,  following  long  discourses  with  patience, 
and  eagerly  discussing  knotty  points  of  theology  in  farmhouse  and  in 
workshop.  Indeed,  in  New  England  public  interest  in  the  metaphysical 
and  speculative  aspects  of  Calvinism  was  even  stronger  than  in  Scotland. 

The  keen  stimulus  of  the  Mathers  (Richard,  Increase,  and  Cotton) 
died  away  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  it  looked  as  if  Calvinism 
would  decay  into  provincial  apathy  or  take  refuge  in  mere  opportimism. 
But  then  appeared  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758)  who  blended  the 
philosophical,  dogmatic,  and  aesthetic  temperaments  so  strangely.  “ He 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  Thomas  Chalmers,  like  many  another  Scot, 
came  under  the  spell  of  Edwards’  argument  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
In  1896  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  lectured  on  ‘ ‘ The  Autobiographical 
Element  in  Edwards.”  Dr.  Alexander  Smellie  included  Edwards’  The 
Religious  Affections  in  his  series  “ Books  of  the  Heart,”  prefacing  it  by 
a characteristic  appreciation.  Dr.  George  Steven,  in  his  Psychology  of  the 
Christian  Soul  (1911),  cites  Edwards’  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Revival 
(1742)  as  a discerning  estimate  of  the  enthusiastic  awakening  which 
Whitefield  set  agoing  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  New  England.  Indeed, 
the  same  phenomena  could  be  observed  during  the  “ Cambuslang  Wark  ” 
as  in  New  England — vast  crowds,  mass  emotionalism,  “ bodily  effects,” 
and  other  bye-products  of  charismatic  Christianity.*  Had  Edwards 
visited  Scotland,  one  can  imagine  how  this  gentle,  mystical  scholar,  with 
his  strange  volcanic  power,  would  have  appealed  as  a Gospel  preacher. 
His  combustible  material  and  lurid  metaphors  would  not  have  been  new 
to  high-flying  Evangelicals  and  Seceders,  but  his  calm  tenseness,  his 

1 It  is  curious  that  Whitefield,  disowned  by  the  Scots  Seceders  as  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  should  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  corresponding  “ wild  party  ” 
of  New  England. 
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motionless  poise  (only  a hand  raised  to  turn  his  MS.)  would  have  paralysed 
Scottish  congregations  as  he  divided  such  a text  as  “ Their  foot  shall 
slide  in  due  time  ” (Deut.  32  : 35). 

When  Edwards,  after  his  twenty-two  years  ministry  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  was  dismissed  by  a congregation  that  could  no  longer  suffer  his 
high-pitched  Puritanism,  he  was  approached  by  Dr.  John  Erskine  with 
a view  to  continuing  his  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was 
disposed  to  think  kindly  of  the  invitation,  but  after  some  months  of 
waiting  he  felt  that  duty  called  him  to  minister  to  the  unlettered  Indians 
on  the  frontier  of  Western  Massachusetts.  Later  he  became  first  President 
of  Princeton,  but  died  a few  months  subsequent  to  his  appointment.  His 
great  successor  at  Princeton  was  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  a minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  one  of  whose  aims  was  to  promote  the  close 
collaboration  of  New  England  Congregationalism  and  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism. It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  Edwards  would  have  fared 
had  he  accepted  a parish  in  Scotland  in  1750.  One  can  understand  Dr. 
John  Erskine’s  desire  to  acquire  him  for  the  Evangelical  party  which 
was  then  fighting  a losing  battle  with  the  Moderates.  Edwards  was  not 
only  a persuasive  Evangelical,  but  a man  of  deep  culture  (he  and  his 
wife  belonged  to  old  and  good  families),  and  could  meet  the  Moderates 
on  their  own  ground.  From  1747  onwards  Erskine  corresponded  regularly 
with  Edwards  and  sent  him  books  including  the  works  of  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich  whose  heterodoxy  Edwards  intended  to  challenge.  In  1755 
Edwards  acknowledged  a copy  of  Lord  Karnes’  Essays,  pointing  out 
that  his  view  of  human  liberty  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  his  Lordship 
who,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  threatened  with  persecution  before  the 
Presb5Ttery  of  Edinburgh.  Erskine  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
controversy  between  Karnes  and  Edwards,  and  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
in  1758,  declared  : “ Our  age  has  not  produced  a divine  of  equal  genius 
or  judgment.”! 

While  Scotland  had  stalwarts  of  Calvinism  like  Thomas  Boston, 
Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine,  Alexander  Webster,  and  John  Erskine,  she 
lacked  the  “apostolic  succession”  of  those  who  followed  Edwards  in 
“delineating  and  improving”  the  Calvinist  system  of  New  England. 
From  Samuel  Hopkins  (b.  1721)  to  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park  (d.  1900) 
there  is  an  unbroken  chain.  Park  married  the  great -grand-daughter  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  united  the  now  weakened  “ Old  ” and  “ New 
School  ” Calvinists.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Edwardeans.  Among  his 


1 Of  modem  lives  of  Edwards  that  by  A.  V.  G.  Allen  (1890)  presents  an  admir- 
able treatment  of  his  theology,  while  that  by  H.  B.  Parke  (1930)  supplements  it 
for  background  and  personal  traits,  as  also  does  the  more  recent  volume  in  the 
" Creative  Lives  ” series  by  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Jnr.  (1932). 
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predecessors  was  Joseph  Bellamy  who  received  a D.D.  degree  from 
Aberdeen  in  1768  d And  doubtless  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  declared  that 
men  must  “ be  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God,”  would  have 
been  similarly  honoured  by  a Scottish  University  had  it  not  been  for  his 
strong  Whig  and  latterly  republican  views. 2 

It  was  easier  to  be  a Moderate  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  in  New  England  where  Calvinism  had  been 
stimulated  into  new  life  by  Edwards.  Charles  Angoff,  in  his  exhaustive 
Literary  History  of  the  American  People  (1935),  is  very  severe  on  the 
traditional  New  England  theologians,  but  finds  no  trace  of  obscurantism 
in  Charles  Chauncy  (1705-1787)  and  Jonathan  Mayhew  (1720-1766). 
These  men  were  urbane  rationalists  who  challenged  current  dogmas  as 
to  total  depravity  and  the  worthlessness  of  worldly  activities.  As  such 
they  may  be  compared  to  the  Scottish  Moderates  who  believed  in  the 
hallowing  of  humanism,  though  they  left  no  literary  and  historical  achieve- 
ments as  did  Principal  Robertson  and  his  circle.  Boston  was  their 
Edinburgh.  Chauncy ’s  name  became  known  in  Scotland  through  his 
keen  criticism  of  the  Great  Awakening.  He  had  witnessed  the  mass 
hysteria  which  Whitefield  stirred  up  and  which  Edwards  defended  as  far 
as  he  could.  Chauncy ’s  Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in 
New  England  procured  him  a D.D.  from  Edinburgh  in  1742.  His 
Enthusiasm  Described  and  Caution’d  against  is  a homiletic  masterpiece. 
His  Twelve  Sermons  were  published  after  Robert  Sandeman  had  brought 
Glasite  views  from  Scotland  and  found  a certain  following  in  Danbury, 
Conn.  As  against  Sandeman,  Chauncy  denied  that  “ justifying  faith  is 
. . . the  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth,”  but  claimed  that  there  was 

some  admixture  of  error  even  in  the  clearest  spiritual  vision.  Dr.  Williston 
Walker  has  pointed  out  the  incisive  effectiveness  of  his  scholarly  apology 
for  non-Episcopal  Ordination  in  view  of  the  threatened  appointment 
of  Bishops  for  New  England.  This  compares  favourably  with  the  crude 
anti-prelacy  polemics  in  Scotland  and  the  Erastianism  of  the  Moderates. 
(See  Ten  New  England  Leaders,  289-295.) 

^ See  F.  H.  Foster,  Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology  (1907).  Many  of 
these  divines,  like  our  Seceder  ministers,  impressed  their  systems  on  students  taken 
into  their  homes. 

^ As  early  as  1710  Cotton  Mather  (the  " Puritan  Priest  ”)  received  the  D.D. 
from  Glasgow.  So  great  was  his  delight  that  he  began  to  wear  a signet-ring  bearing 
“ a tree  with  Ps.  i : 3 written  under  it ; and  about  it  Glascua  Rigavit.”  One  John 
Banister  wrote  the  skit : 

''  To  Britain’s  Northern  clime  in  haste  he  sends. 

And  begs  an  Independent  boon  from  Presbyterian  friends  ; 

Rather  than  be  without,  he'd  beg  it  of  the  Fiends. 

Facetious  George  brought  him  this  Libertie 
To  write  C.  Mather  first  and  then  D.  D." 
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Less  discreet  than  Chaiincy  was  Jonathan  Mayhew  whose  opposition 
to  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  was  so  outspoken  that  at  his  ordination 
in  the  West  Church,  Boston,  in  1747,  the  city  clergy  refused  to  dine  with 
the  ordaining  Council,  and  one  cautious  cleric  advised  his  barber  not  to 
go  and  hear  such  a heretic.  Nevertheless,  Aberdeen  made  him  a D.D. 
when  he  was  only  thirty  (1749).  Mayhew  started  as  a confessed  Arian, 
but  vmlike  many  Scottish  Moderates  he  did  not  merely  ignore  dogma,  but 
attacked  it  openly.  He  anticipated  Unitarianism  by  two  generations. 
Angoff  labels  him  as  " a sort  of  C/r-Theodore  Parker.”  But  perhaps  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  a Scots  Moderate  was  Dr.  Mather  Byles — wit, 
Tory,  lover  of  good  society,  and  politician,  minister  of  Hollis  Street, 
Boston,  from  1732  till  the  Revolution. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  a Christian  so  deep  and  true  as  Dr.  W.  E. 
Channing  should  have  adopted  the  name  “Unitarian  ” from  England. * 
By  modem  standards  he  would  be  judged  a Liberal  Evangelical  who 
condemned  not  so  much  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  so-called 
“ improved  ” versions  of  Calvinism  which  libelled  God  and  human  nature. 
His  sermons  and  essays  were  published  in  Scotland,  volume  after  volume, 
in  the  '30’s  and  '40’s,  but  his  “ Unitarianism  ” must  have  militated 
considerably  against  the  spread  of  his  views  in  a Scotland  dominated  by 
the  narrow  Evangelicalism  of  that  period.2  There  the  Moderates  climg 
to  patronage,  but  had  little  sympathy  with  the  latitudinarianism  of  their 
predecessors.  Says  Dr.  J.  R.  Fleming  : “ The  poverty  of  purely  Scottish 
theology  was  at  this  time  painfully  apparent.  Not  much  light  was  avail- 
able from  England  as  yet.  Rather  more  help  came  from  America.  . . . 
Moses  Stuart  did  not  a little  to  liberalise  religious  thought  in  Scotland  ” 
[History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  1843-1874,  15).  Stuart,  as  a professor 
of  Hebrew,  familiarised  his  students  with  German  critical  methods  in  the 
seminary  at  Andover  expressly  founded  to  defend  orthodoxy  against  the 
liberalism  of  Harvard.  In  Connecticut,  even  the  orthodoxy  of  Yale  did 
not  satisfy  the  ultras,  and  the  Taylor-Tyler  controversy  led  to  the  founding 
of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  1834,  committed  to  a complicated 
creedal  document.  But  even  the  orthodoxy  of  Hartford  grew  mellow  at 
the  end  of  the  century. 3 

1 An  American  scholar,  J.  F.  King,  has  an  illuminating  (accepted)  Thesis  on 
the  Genesis  of  New  England  Unitarianism.  Edinburgh  University,  1939. 

* Scottish  divines  who  followed  John  Brown  of  Haddington  continued  to  read 
New  England  Calvinism.  Indeed,  Dr.  Pusey  complained  that  even  Enghsh  rectories 
abounded  in  " American  dissenting  divinity.” 

3 Harvard  and  Yale  had  Divinity  Schools  established  in  1816  and  1822  on  the 
analogy  of  our  Divinity  Halls.  The  “Seminaries”  founded  in  the  early  19th 
Century  were  corporations  supported  by  sympathising  groups. 
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As  the  Unitarian  schism  hardly  affected  more  than  the  area  within 
thirty  miles  of  Boston,  the  hinterland  might  be  deemed  to  be  indefinitely 
creed-bound.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  compared  Edwardean  Calvinism 
to  the  deacon’s  “ one-hoss  shay  ” adjusted  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
successive  generations.  It  held  together  wonderfully,  but  one  day  it 
disintegrated  completely.  This  happened  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  about 
1820,  at  the  Unitarian  schism.  It  would  break  down  elsewhere,  even  if 
the  crisis  were  delayed.  Horace  Bushnell  (1802-1875)  was  determined  to 
save  what  was  vital  in  the  New  England  tradition  without  regard  to  the 
“consistency”  that  treated  theology  as  a “scheme”  logically 
demonstrable.  He  was  aware  that  rationalism  had  wrecked  Unitarianism 
as  well  as  Calvinism  in  the  Boston  area.  Appealing  to  the  feelings  and 
intuitions  of  man’s  spiritual  nature,  he  foimd  himself  almost  alone  in 
Congregationalism.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  him  for  trial  for  heresy, 
which  would  probably  have  been  successful  had  he  been  a Presbyterian. 
He  was  saved  only  through  his  congregation  in  Hartford  withdrawing 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  local  Consociation  (1852).  We  recall  the  trial 
of  Robertson  Smith  thirty  years  later,  and  the  expulsion  of  McLeod 
Campbell  twenty  years  earlier,  and  we  place  alongside  the  latter’s  Nature 
of  the  Atonement  (1856)  Bushnell’s  Vicarious  Sacrifice  (1866).  Scotland, 
as  well  as  New  England,  was  indebted  to  his  Christian  Nurture  (1847) 
which  hard-and-fast  conceptions  of  Conversion  were  disposed  of  by  the 
idea  “ that  the  child  is  to  grow  up  a Christian  and  never  know  himself  as 
being  otherwise.”  Scotland  sadly  needed  to  learn  from  Bushnell  the 
lesson  that  theological  terms  are  not  exact,  like  chemical  formulae — that 
they  can  only  be  expressed  in  approximate,  poetical  language — that 
words  are,  after  all,  only  symbols.  Such  sermons  as  “ Every  Man’s  Life 
a Plan  of  God,”  “ The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  shown  from  its  Ruins,” 
and  “ The  Capacity  for  Religion  extirpated  by  Disuse,”  contained  in  his 
The  New  Life,  reveal  a certain  affinity  with  the  best  Scottish  homiletic 
instinct,  and  had  no  small  influence  upon  the  Scottish  preaching  of  the 
time.  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger,  Bushnell’s  biographer,  rightly  claims  that  his 
writings  belong  to  the  “ Literature  of  Power.”  As  a preacher  of  civic 
wholesomeness  Bushnell  stands  beside  Thomas  Chalmers.  Hartford  was 
his  Glasgow. 


II 

The  parallel  between  Scotland  and  New  England  is  not  limited  to 
theology,  but  extends  to  polity.  It  indicates  that  the  difference  between 
Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  is  less  in  practice  than  in  theory. 
In  one  coimtry  Reformed  principles  were  applied  in  a centralised  form  ; 
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in  the  other,  in  a de-centralised  form.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  1620  were 
indeed  “ sectaries,”  but  the  much  larger  contingent  of  Puritans  who 
followed  in  1629  were  of  the  opinion  of  Higginson  : “ We  go  not  to  New 
England  as  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England  . , . but  we  go  to 
practise  the  positive  part  of  church  reformation.”  Any  tendencies 
towards  Voluntar5dsm  were  checked  by  the  discovery  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  procure  adequate  support  for  “ gathered  congregations  ” and 
for  the  administration  of  discipline,  apart  from  the  support  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Confession  by  the  New 
England  Cambridge  Synod  in  1648  stimulated  the  ideal  of  a Regional 
Church  fostered  by  the  State.  Though  congregationally  organised,  the 
local  churches  were  linked  in  mutual  fellowship,  and  the  term 
” Congregationalist  ” was  approved  instead  of  “ Independent.”  It  may 
be  noted  that  at  the  Westminster  Assembly  the  “ New  England  Way  ” 
was  one  of  the  two  existing  forms  of  polity  presented,  the  other  being 
that  of  the  Kirk.  The  Salem  colonists  covenanted  with  the  Lord  and 
with  one  another  “ to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  according  as  he  is 
pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us.”  When  new  congregations  were  organised 
they  often  issued  similar  covenants  which  denoted  a common  purpose 
rather  than  a creedal  bond,  consequently  they  are  sometimes  still  in  use 
as  a basis  of  worship  and  fellowship. 

Thus  the  idea  of  a Covenant  was  wrought  into  the  constitution  of  the 
New  England  Church  just  as  it  constantly  recurs  on  a national  scale  in 
Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  both 
coimtries  the  ruling  ideal  was  a Theocracy.  But  in  New  England  there 
was  no  serious  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  until  near  the  end 
of  Charles  II’s  reign.  The  people’s  liberty  did  not  require  protagonists 
and  defenders  like  Samuel  Rutherford,  who  boldly  declared  : “ Kings 
are  elected  and  made  by  the  people,  though  the  office  in  the  abstract  be 
immediately  of  God  ” {Lex  Rex,  1644,  Preface).  It  is  true  that  Thomas 
Hooker  founded  his  “ Fundamental  Principles  of  Connecticut  ” (1639), 
the  first  written  state  constitution,  on  a democratic  interpretation  of 
theocracy,  but  we  find  Winthrop  writing  to  Hooker  about  the  ‘ ‘ unsafeness 
of  referring  matters  of  counsel  or  judicature  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
quia  the  best  part  is  always  the  least,  and  of  that  best  part  the  wiser  part 
is  always  the  lesser.”  And  John  Cotton  added  the  poser  : “ If  the  people 
be  governors,  who  shall  be  governed  ? ” It  is  dangerous  to  seek  precedents 
for  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
theocracy  in  New  England  was  a “ totalitarian  state  ” with  the  franchise 
and  all  privileges  reserved  for  Congregationalists,  the  ministers  possessing 
special  power  and  prestige.  The  persecution  of  Quakers,  Baptists,  and 
“wanton  Gospellers”  was  quite  as  severe  as  that  experienced  by  the 
Puritans  in  England.  This  spirit  of  persecution  was  characteristic  of  the 
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times.  Had  the  Covenanters  had  a free  hand  in  Scotland  during  the 
Restoration  period,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  would  have 
persecuted  the  “sectaries”  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  the 
Episcopalians. 

The  Charter  of  Massachusetts  was  revoked  in  1684,  and  in  1686,  with 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  accompanied  by  an  Anglican  chaplain, 
the  Stuart  Restoration  became  a disturbing  reality.  Their  insistence  on 
having  the  use  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  for  Prayer  Book 
worship  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  prelacy.  But  before  the  new 
Anglican  Church  was  completed  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  taken  place, 
and  when  the  news  reached  Boston  there  was  a mild  parallel  to  the  Scots 
‘ ‘ rabbling  of  the  curates.”  But  an  immediate  establishment  of  Episcopacy 
in  New  England  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  effect  than  it  was 
in  Scotland.  Increase  Mather,  like  Carstares,  was  successful  in  winning 
William  III  for  his  cause,  and  he  secured  as  good  terms  as  possible  for 
Massachusetts.  The  Charter  of  1691  gave  the  King  the  right  to  appoint 
a Governor,  but  it  allowed  appeals  to  higher  English  courts  and  insisted 
on  freedom  of  worship  for  all  Protestants.  It  confirmed  New  England 
Congregationalism  in  its  property  and  privileges,  and  preserved  the  local 
government  of  the  towns,  leaving  the  legislature  imder  the  control  of  the 
people.  This  last  right  may  partly  explain  why  there  was  no  demand 
for  an  ecclesiastical  General  Assembly.  In  Scotland  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  so  representative  of  national  spirit  and  opinion,  compensated 
in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of  the  national  Parliament  in  1707  and  the 
misrepresentation  of  Scottish  interests  at  Westminster  by  the  Whig 
nominees. 

Increase  Mather  and  his  son.  Cotton,  were  as  much  displeased  by 
the  compromise  of  1691  as  were  the  more  fanatical  Covenanters  by  the 
Revolution  Settlement.  Liberal  merchants  founded  Brattle  Street 
Church,  Boston,  and  without  permission  imported  and  installed  Benjamin 
Coleman,  ordained  by  the  London  Presbytery — “ a wandering  Levite 
who  has  no  flock.”  Respectable  persons  who  could  not  claim  to  have 
experienced  regeneration  were  actually  admitted  to  partial  membership 
(which  included  the  right  of  Baptism  for  their  children)  by  a “ Half-way 
Covenant.”  Increase  Mather,  preaching  at  Harvard  in  1696,  predicted 
“that  in  the  glorious  times  promised  to  the  Church  on  earth,  America 
will  be  hell.”  However,  he  decided  that,  for  the  present,  “ hankering 
after  new  and  loose  ways  ” might  be  countered  by  an  innovation  of  his 
own — an  adaptation  of  the  “ Heads  of  Agreement  ” which  had  been 
negotiated  between  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  during  his  visit 
to  London  in  1691.  The  Mathers’  “ Proposals  of  1705  ” endeavoured  to 
“ presbyterianize  the  New  England  Churches  by  resolving  all  under 
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ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ” (Ezra  Stiles,  Diary,  I,  37).  This  plan  was 
dropped  as  far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned,  but  in  Connecticut  the 
Rev.  Gurdon  {sic)  Saltonstall  (who  had  been  elected  Governor)  summoned 
a synod  which  decreed  the  “ Saybrook  Platform”  of  1708.  The  churches 
were  to  be  grouped  in  “ Consociations,”  one  or  more  in  each  county. 
These  bodies  were  to  fimction  “upon  all  occasions  ecclesiasticall,”  in- 
cluding ordinations,  installations,  and  dismissions.  As  the  eighteenth 
century  progressed,  the  sympathies  of  Connecticut  went  out  increasingly 
towards  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  At  the  end 
of  the  century  the  Hartford  North  Association  declared:  “that  the 
constitution  of  the  Churches  in  Connecticut  ...  is  not  Congregational, 
but  contains  the  essentials  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  Presby- 
terian Church  in  America,  particularly  as  it  gives  decisive  power  to 
Ecclesiastical  Councils.”  In  1801  the  other  New  England  States  had 
joined  Connecticut  in  approving  “ The  Plan  of  Union  ” with  the  Presby- 
terians of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  was  a home  missionary 
project  which  in  practice  only  affected  the  frontier  areas  to  the  west 
then  rapidly  filling  up.  Presbyterian  ministers  could  be  called  to 
Congregational  charges  and  vice  versa.  New  England  was  reserved  for 
Congregationalism,  while  Presbyterians  were  to  have  a free  hand  in 
Western  New  York,  Ohio,  etc.  It  was  a makeshift  policy  dictated  by 
the  needs  of  the  age,  but  lacking  the  architectural  proportions  of  a 
consistent  polity. 

Space  prevents  further  discussion  of  this  interesting  experiment 
which  ended  in  1852.  New  England  was  of  the  opinion  that  “ They 
have  milked  our  Congregational  cows,  but  have  made  nothing  but 
Presbyterian  butter  and  cheese.”  This  led  to  the  break-down  of  the 
semi- Presbyterian  or  “ Presbygational  ” system  of  Connecticut  dating 
from  1708.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  called  for  greater  confidence  in  historic 
Congregational  Ideals,  and  the  “ Consociations  ” were  gradually  aban- 
doned. “ Congregational  Ideals,”  however,  were  sometimes  confused 
with  the  ideals  of  nineteenth  century  democracy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  just  what  the  New  England  tradition  of 
Church  and  Ministry  meant  in  practice.  Extreme  laic  views  were  advo- 
cated in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  were  never  universally  held,  e.g., 
that  a call  by  a congregation  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and  that  a minister 
lost  clerical  status  when  he  ceased  to  serve  a parish.  But  by  the  time 
that  Cotton  Mather  wrote  his  Magnolia  (1702)  such  individualism,  he 
says,  had  become  “ plebeian.”  The  “ laying  on  of  hands  ” must  be  by 
those  “ themselves  of  the  same  order,”  and  “ by  this  consecration  ” the 
ordinand  is  “to  be  owned  as  admitted  into  the  order  of  pastors  through 
the  whole  Church  of  God.”  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  Connecticut, 
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“ Ecclesiastical  Councils  ” were  advised  of  Calls  and  regularly  took  part 
in  Ordinations.  Thus  the  Church  at  Northampton  on  the  25th  January, 
1727,  sends  “ Letters  Missive  ” to  neighbouring  ministers  requiring  their 
"presence  and  assistance  to  ordain  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  this  day 
three  weeks.”  When  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  broke  with  Episcopacy 
(though  retaining  the  Prayer  Book)  at  the  American  Revolution, 
Congregationalists  applauded,  but  the  action  of  the  Senior  Warden  in 
“ ordaining  ” James  Freeman  as  rector  was  not  according  to  established 
Congregational  usage.* 

The  " standing  order  ” was  organised  on  a territorial  basis.  Every 
New  England  “ tovm  ” (the  local  rmit  of  self-government,  rural  or  urban) 
was  legally  responsible  for  supporting  a parish  minister.  Citizens  of  all 
denominations  and  corporations  holding  land  were  directly  taxed  for  his 
support.  When  the  population  increased  so  that  one  minister  was  in- 
adequate, a town  would  petition  the  legislature  and,  on  assurance  of 
ability  to  meet  the  extra  cost,  permission  would  be  given  to  carve  a 
" second  parish  ” out  of  the  tovm  area.  As  in  Scotland,  the  territorial 
principle  worked  well  as  long  as  the  numerical  power  of  the  Established 
Church  was  overwhelming.  But  the  increase  of  Dissent  gave  the  authori- 
ties much  more  trouble  in  New  England  where  not  merely  heritors,  but 
the  whole  community,  were  financially  responsible  for  stipend,  meeting- 
house, and  parsonage. 2 From  1719  onwards  the  law  was  relaxed  for 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  other  dissenters  ; a reluctant  tovm-treasurer 
would  transfer  their  Church  tax  to  support  their  ovm  denomination,  but 
only  if  one  of  their  ovm  ministers  had  organised  a congregation  within  the 
parish  bounds.  Constant  trouble  occurred  when  the  Great  Awakening  of 
1742  stirred  up  religious  fanaticism.  This  produced  " separatist  ” Con- 
gregational Churches,  stimulated  the  Baptists,  and  (by  reaction)  induced 
many  quiet  people,  sick  of  controversy,  to  seek  peace  in  the  Episcopal 
fold,3  as  happened  in  Scotland  during  the  Disruption  period.  But  in 
spite  of  local  litigation  the  " standing  order  ” held  its  ovm.  In  1820  it 
included  388  congregations  in  Massachusetts  (two-thirds  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  State).  An  attempt  at  Disestablishment  was  defeated  by  a majority 

1 Edward  Buck’s  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  Massachusetts  (1865)  presents  an  illumi- 
nating picture  of  Established  Congregationalism  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  suggests  parallels  and  contrasts  of  interest  to  Scottish  Churchmen. 
Professor  Park’s  statement  in  1865  that  the  duly  ordained  ministry  “ implies  no 
power  of  government  over  the  churches  ” would  have  astonished  the  Mathers. 

* Economic  depression  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  meant  that  in 
many  places  the  pastor  was  paid  in  kind  (crops,  firewood,  etc.).  This  corresponded 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  teinds  and  involved  ’’  living  low  " and  " scrabbling  along.” 

® Some  Episcopalians  modestly  claimed  to  be  ‘‘  sober  dissenters.” 
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of  8000  votes  in  a plebiscite. ^ Then,  like  a bolt  from  the  blue,  came  the 
" Dedham  Case.”  At  Dedham  the  usual  compromise,  by  which  the 
parish  minister  was  elected  by  the  church  members  and  sanctioned  by 
the  town,  had  broken  down.  As  in  other  towns  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 
the  gulf  between  church  and  town  was  widened  by  the  drift  to 
Unitarianism  among  the  cultured  and  influential  classes.  The  town  of 
Dedham  elected  a Unitarian  minister  against  the  wish  of  two-thirds  of 
the  church  members.  When  the  latter  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  Chief  Justice  Parker  declared  that  a town  had  the  sole 
right  to  elect — those  who  paid  taxes  to  the  Church  had  a right  to  control 
it.  Further,  he  drew  the  inference  that  even  if  a majority  of  communi- 
cants withdrew  from  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a town,  it  lost  all  title 
to  its  property  and  name.  For  ten  years  a press  and  pamphlet  controversy 
raged.  Every  vacancy  occasioned  litigation  and  disruption.  At  Brook- 
field all  but  two  members  seceded,  yet  the  law  secured  the  name  and 
property  of  the  First  Parish  to  the  town.  The  decade  1820-30  may  be 
compared  to  the  " Ten  Years  Conflict  ” which  culminated  in  the  Scottish 
Disruption.  The  contrast  appears  in  the  scant  sympathy  shown  towards 
those  who  stood  for  common  justice  and  historic  Christianity  as  compared 
with  the  Free  Church  in  1843.  Episcopalians  objected  to  their  defective 
constitution  ; Baptists  objected  to  their  Church  and  State  principles  ; 
Presbyterians  attributed  their  troubles  to  the  lack  of  Church  Courts. 
The  orthodox  remnant  of  the  ” Standing  Order  ” bowed  before  the  gale 
that  followed  the  rustling  of  thirty  printed  pages.  Having  nothing  now 
to  gain  by  the  Establishment  principle,  they  acquiesced  in  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  voted  in  1834  by  32,234  to  3,273.  Disestablishment 
had  already  taken  place  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  in  1819, 
though  there  was  no  Unitarian  schism  there  to  bring  it  to  a head.  It 
would  have  come  inevitably  all  over  New  England  in  the  second  half  of 
the  century  with  the  influx  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland,  Italy, 
Poland,  and  Quebec,  and  with  the  growth  of  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions : Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Universalists, 
Unitarians,  etc.  So  ended  the  “ Standing  Order.” 


Ill 

Culturally  and  socially  there  are  also  parallels  between  New  England 
and  Scotland.  In  both  countries  ministerial  education  was  generally  on  a 
high  level  and  the  clergy  were  held  in  high  regard.  Of  the  271  Congrega- 

1 Compare  the  petition  against  Scottish  Disestabhshment  signed  by  688,000 
persons  in  1882. 
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tional  ministers  in  Massachusetts  in  1776  only  three  had  not  received  a 
college  education.  Reverence  for  the  ministry  is  quaintly  reflected  in 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  Old  Town  Folks  and  The  Minister’s  Wooing  (based 
on  the  life  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  great  Edwardean).  In  Lowell’s 
Biglow  Papers  the  portrait  of  “Parson  Wilbur’’  presents  a type  of 
minister  combining  erudition  and  dry  humour.  New  England  also  had  its 
Evangelicals  and  Moderates.  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale,  who 
belonged  to  a literary  coterie  known  as  the  “ Hartford  wits,’’  was  also 
an  Evangelical  theologian  and  leader,  orthodox,  politically  conservative, 
suspicious  of  “ French  scepticism  and  infidelity,”  yet  possessing  a shrewd 
practical  insight  as  is  evidenced  by  his  posthumous  Travels  in  New 
England.  After  1783  Connecticut,  which  had  not  suffered  like  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  War,  came  to  the  front  economically  and  politically. 
“ Belles-Lettres  ” linked  up  the  Church  and  the  world,  as  in  Hugh  Blair’s 
Edinburgh,  but  under  more  orthodox  auspices.  Dwight  wrote  a Biblical 
epic.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  of  the  tedious  eighteenth  century  type 
attempted  in  Scotland.  But  the  “ Smooth  Divine  ” whom  Dwight 
satirised  shows  that  the  “ Moderate  ” flourished  in  New  England  as  well 
as  in  Scotland  : 

“No  terrors  on  his  gentle  tongue  attend  ; 

No  grating  truths  the  nicest  ear  offend. 

That  strange  new  birth,  that  methodistic  grace. 

Nor  in  his  heart  nor  sermons  found  a place. 

Plato’s  fine  tales  he  clumsily  retold, 

Tilte  fireside,  moral  see-saws,  dull  as  old. 


Each  week  he  paid  his  visitation  dues  ; 

Coaxed,  jested,  laughed  ; rehearsed  the  private  news  ; 
Smoked  with  each  goody,  thought  her  cheese  excelled  ; 
Her  pipe  he  lighted  and  her  baby  held. 

Or,  placed  in  some  great  town,  with  lacquered  shoes. 
Trim  wig,  and  trimmer  gown,  and  glistening  hose. 

He  bowed,  talked  politics,  learned  manners  mild. 

Most  meekly  questioned,  and  most  smoothly  smiled  ; 

At  rich  men’s  jests  laughed  loud,  their  stories  praised. 
Their  wives’  new  patterns  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed  ; 
Most  daintily  on  pampered  turkeys  dined. 

Not  shrunk  with  fasting,  nor  with  study  pined  ; 

Yet  from  their  churches  saw  his  brethren  driven. 

Who  thundered  truth  and  spoke  the  voice  of  heaven. 

. . . ‘ Let  fools,’  he  cried,  ‘ slave  on,  while  prudent  I 
Snug  in  my  nest  shall  live  and  snug  shall  die.’  ” 
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In  the  literary  sphere  Cotton  Mather  was  a more  voluminous  writer 
than  Robert  Wodrow.  In  his  Magnolia  Christi  Americana  we  find  the 
same  garrulous  style,  the  same  “ Remarkable  Occurrences  ” and  “ Won- 
derful Displays.”  By  the  side  of  Boston’s  Memoirs  we  may  place  Judge 
Sewall’s  Diary,  which  reveals  the  soul  of  a great  Puritan  layman  between 
1675  and  1729  (first  published  1878 ; abridged  ed.  1927).  Another 
noteworthy  publication  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  strictures  of  W.  L. 
Mathieson  and  Hepburn  Millar,  Scottish  Covenanting  literature  has 
nothing  to  compare,  is  Michael  Wigglesworth’s  Day  of  Doom  (1662), 
which  passed  through  fourteen  editions  up  to  1828.  Who  can  forget  his 
concession  to  unbaptised  infants  ? 

"You  sinners  are  . . . therefore  in  bliss 

You  may  not  hope  to  dwell ; 

But  unto  you  I shall  allow 
The  easiest  room  in  hell.” 

Another  work  that  went  into  many  editions  was  The  New  England 
Primer  (1690),  no  fewer  than  20,000  copies  being  sold  annually  for  150 
years.  It  included  the  Alphabet,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism.  As  in  Scotland,  education  as  a dogmatic 
discipline  was  early  impressed  upon  the  young. 

Respect  for  learning  did  not  prevent  obscurantism  in  either  Scotland 
or  New  England.  Belief  in  witchcraft  lingered  in  both  countries  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century  ; torture  was  used  to  secure  convictions, 
and  the  learned  and  pious  were  often  the  most  eager  for  persecution. 
Sinclair’s  Satan’s  Invisible  World  Displayed  had  its  trans-Atlantic  counter- 
part in  Cotton  Mather’s  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World.  In  Scotland 
this  creduhty  survived  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  last  capital  sentence 
for  witchcraft  was  executed  on  two  women  in  Sutherland  in  1727,  but 
the  death  penalty  was  not  abolished  until  1736.  Even  in  1733  Professor 
Forbes  of  Glasgow  seriously  discussed  “ spectral  evidence  ” in  his 
Institutes  of  Scots  Law.  The  Seceders  considered  the  Biblical  ban  on 
sorcery  as  binding  and  any  relaxation  as  the  sign  of  " a carnal,  back- 
sliding age.”  In  New  England  the  tragedy  of  the  Salem  witch  trials  of 
1692-3  not  only  caused  a great  revulsion  but,  according  to  Barrett 
Wendell,  finally  "broke  the  theocracy.”  Cotton  Mather’s  theory  was 
that  America  was  the  special  domain  of  the  devil  whose  deluded  subjects 
were  the  Indians — that  sorcery  was  his  machination  against  the  Puritan 
invasion  of  his  domains.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  a special  Court 
convened  by  the  Governor,  public  opinion  turned,  partly  through  the 
influence  of  Robert  Calef,  a Boston  merchant,  and  a rationalist.  The 
regular  court  threw  out  " spectral  evidence,”  whereupon  most  of  the 
persecutors  who  were  " men  of  the  highest  station  and  character,”  con- 
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vinced  of  their  delusion,  gave  relief  to  the  families  of  their  victims.  Judge 
Sewall  even  stood  as  a voluntary  penitent  while  his  minister  read  aloud 
his  confession  at  public  worship  {Diary,  Jan.  ii,  1697).  Cotton  Mather 
was  imrepentent,  but  his  Essays  to  Do  Good  (1710),  which  were  published 
in  Glasgow  as  late  as  1825,  reveal  his  better  nature.  Like  Hopkins  at  a 
later  time,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery  when  it  was  hardly  ques- 
tioned. He  agreed  with  Sewall  {The  Selling  of  Joseph,  1700)  that  there 
would  be  “no  progress  in  gospeling  ” till  its  abolition.  Even  in  Scotland 
white  “ colliers  and  salters  ” were  practically  slaves  until  1775-99.  Cotton 
Mather’s  philanthropy  was  further  illustrated  by  his  unpopular  advocacy 
of  inoculation  (1721). 

In  both  countries  the  Puritan  ethic  was  not  always  consistent. 
Though  Scottish  Kirk  Sessions  made  much  of  swearing  and  Sabbath 
desecration,  little  effort  was  made  to  restrict  the  heavy  drinking  habits 
of  the  age  at  funerals,  “ penny  weddings,”  and  on  Sacramental  occasions. 
Dr.  Webster  of  the  Tolbooth,  the  idol  of  the  Evangelicals,  did  not  lose 
caste  by  his  addiction  to  roystering  reunions  at  Fortune’s  tavern.  The 
records  of  New  England  towns  bear  witness  to  the  prodigious  amount  of 
rum  and  beer  provided  for  all  and  sundry  at  the  ceremony  of  “ raising  ” 
the  timber  meeting-house.  A typical  diary  entry  rims  ; ‘ ‘ This  day  the 
Ordination  Beare  was  brewed.”  As  late  as  1825  free  drinks  were  served 
to  everyone  at  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  at  New  Haven. 
The  “ Ordination  Ball  ” was  a New  England  tradition.  Ministers  did 
not  always  attend,  but  there  is  an  extant  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Edwards  of  Windsor  inviting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoughton  to  the 
ordination-ball  at  the  minister’s  own  house.  “ Promiscuous  dancing  ” 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  denounced  from  the  pulpit  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  unqualified  denunciation  of  the 
Theatre  was  expressed  as  late  as  1824  by  so  representative  a New 
Englander  as  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  in  his  Essays  on  the  Stage.  The  first 
play-house  in  Boston  was  designed  in  1793  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  first 
American  architect  who  was  influenced  by  the  Scots  brothers  Adam, 
and  whose  own  son  was  well  known  in  Scotland  as  the  author  of  the 
Age  of  Fable.  " The  School  for  Scandal  ” was  performed,  disguised  as  a 
“ moral  lecture  ” — just  as  at  Edinburgh  in  1736  plays  escaped  prohibition 
as  being  “gratis”  after  a concert.  In  spite  of  the  Rev.  John  Home 
having  resigned  his  parish  on  the  outcry  against  the  acting  of  his  drama 

Douglas  ” (1756),  the  next  year  so  many  ministers  flocked  to  see  Mrs. 
Siddons  that  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  had  to  be  fixed  to 
suit  their  convenience. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Mathieson  points  out  that  though  ‘ ‘ grim  Sabbatarianism 
was  imknown  in  Scotland  during  the  life-time  of  Knox,”  it  gained  ground 
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until,  in  Covenanting  times,  ‘ ‘ it  equalled  in  austerity  the  Puritanism  of 
New  England  and  surpassed  that  of  England.”  Kirk  Session  records  as 
to  “ discipline  ” have  their  New  England  parallels — stool  of  repentance 
and  all. 

A pamphlet  of  1725  considers  the  ruling  elder  "as  no  more  than  a 
human  creature,”  but  the  deacon  assimilated  his  waning  powers,  just  as 
in  Scotland  the  elder  practically  took  over  the  deacon’s  functions.  An 
official  whose  powers  far  exceeded  our  beadle’s  was  the  " tithing  man  ” 
with  his  long  wand,  knobbed  at  one  end  and  tipped  with  a fox-tail  at 
the  other.  The  authority  of  the  minister  was  considerable  imtil  American 
Independence  clipped  his  wings.  In  many  parishes  the  people  remained 
standing  as  he  walked  up  the  central  aisle  to  the  pulpit.  The  gradual 
disappearance  of  gown  and  bands  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  the 
ecclesiastical  equivalent  of  a process  then  going  on  in  the  secular  sphere, 
the  abandoning  of  all  official  costume  associated  with  Old  World  traditions. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Rev,  Mr.  Thacher  of  Malden  declared 
that  " no  people  under  the  government  of  Jews,  Turks,  or  Pagans,  were 
so  badly  off  as  the  clergy  of  New  England,  on  the  supposition  that  power 
of  dismission  lies  with  the  people  ” (1782).  As  late  as  1824  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts  pronounced  that  pastorates  were  held  " not  at 
will  but  for  life,”  while  the  right  to  glebe,  parsonage,  and  stipend  from 
the  town  were  “ as  permanent  as  the  law  could  make  it.”  But  the  law 
saw  nothing  to  prevent  towns  from  contracting  with  ministers  that  the 
pastoral  tie  be  dissolved  by,  say,  a two-thirds  majority.  Though  the 
democratic  tendency  in  nineteenth  century  Scotland  sometimes  reserved 
finance  and  property  to  elected  managers,  it  fortunately  did  not  affect 
ministerial  tenure  aut  vitam  aut  ad  culpam.  In  New  England  voluntaryism 
had  made  considerable  inroads  on  ministerial  independence — a tendency 
expressed  in  such  vernacular  phrases  as  "hiring  a preacher.”  More 
dignified  conceptions  have  been  recently  revived,  as  well  as  the  privilege 
of  ministering  to  the  community  not  affiliated  to  any  sect — the  ideal  parish. 

Every  New  England  parish  had  a Meeting-house^ — a term  also  em- 
ployed by  the  " Indulged  ” Presbyterians  during  the  Restoration  period, 
and  later  by  the  Seceders.  In  both  countries  its  use  was  not  restricted  to 
worship.  In  New  England  it  was  public  property  and  often  served  as  a 
town  hall.  Like  many  of  our  Scottish  kirks  it  was  a plain,  oblong  building, 
with  the  pulpit  in  the  middle  of  the  long  side.  But  as  the  eighteenth 
century  advanced,  what  was  called  " the  church  plan  ” was  generally 
adopted.  Following  the  model  of  St.  Martin ’s-in-the-Field  (designed  by 
the  Aberdonian  Gibbs)  there  would  be  a steeple  at  one  end,  often  astride 

1 Cotton  Mather  " found  no  ground  in  Scripture  to  apply  such  a trope  as 
church  to  a house  for  pubhc  assembly.” 
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a portico,  with  the  high  canopied  pulpit  at  the  opposite  end.  Through 
the  economical  use  of  wood  painted  white,  a pleasant  blend  of  the  classical 
and  domestic  style  was  secured,  which  gathered  up  the  Georgian  regional 
tradition.  Unlike  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  New  England  Puritanism 
succeeded  in  evolving  a distinct  architectural  type  suggestive  of  its 
ideals.  Though  there  were  no  heritors’  “lofts,”  seats  were  assigned 
according  to  social  status,  age,  and  military  service.  The  separation  of 
men  and  women,  lads  and  lasses,  continued  m some  parishes  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  stood  the  deacons’  pew, 
elevated  and  panelled,  with  a hinged  shelf  in  front  for  the  Communion 
elements.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  dispensed  monthly,  but  counted  for 
much  less  than  the  sparsely-sown  Scottish  Sacramental  Seasons.  Only  at 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  did  the  communicants  sit  down  at  a special  table 
as  in  Scotland.  This  Irish  Presbyterian  community  used  Communion 
tokens  (adopted  also  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Burroughs,  the  notorious 
forger  of  Pelham,  Mass.,  to  control  his  parishoners  by  his  ability  to 
withhold  Communion).  The  elasticity  of  the  New  England  Estabhsh- 
ment  is  illustrated  by  the  comprehension  of  this  Presbyterian  diaspora 
within  the  framework  of  a “ Standing  Order  ” predominantly 
Congregational. 

As  in  Scotland,  the  worshippers  would  bring  branches  of  aromatic 
southern-wood  to  satisfy  the  senses  through  two  lengthy  diets  of  worship. 
The  building  being  unheated,  they  spent  the  interval  “ between  sermons  ” 
in  a specially  constructed  “ Sabbath-day  house  ” — a democratic  counter- 
part of  the  laird’s  “ retiring-room.”  The  pulpit  was  supposed  to  supply 
most  of  the  heat.  Written  sermons  had  become  “extremely  Fashionable” 
even  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  but  a familiar,  unctious,  even 
facetious  style,  brought  Calvinist  preaching  close  to  the  needs  of  the 
layman.  1 

Various  metrical  psalters  were  in  use,  including  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
Unfortimately,  The  Bay  Psalm-Book  of  1640  illustrated  only  too  ruggedly 
Richard  Mather’s  claim  that  “ God’s  Altar  needs  not  polhshings.”  Notes 
and  printed  tunes  were  taboo  till  1714.  The  only  tunes  were  Oxford, 
Litchfield,  Low  Dutch,  York,  Windsor,  Cambridge,  St.  David's,  and 
Martyrs.  “ Lining  the  psalms,”  introduced  with  the  Westminster  Direc- 
tory (not  without  question),  became  as  rooted  as  in  Scotland,  in  spite  of 
ludicrous  distortion  such  as  : 

“ The  Lord  will  come  and  he  will  not. 

Keep  silence,  but  speak  out.” 

^ Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  this  was  one  reason  for  the  strength  of  the  Scottish 
pulpit. 
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Alice  M.  Earle,  in  her  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England  (1892),  has 
an  amusing  chapter  on  the  controversy  caused  by  this  practice  of 
“ deaconing.”  Not  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  it  settled 
through  “singing  schools”  leading  to  the  formation  of  choirs  who, 
imhke  the  sixteenth  century  Scottish  “ sang  schules,”  were  bold  enough 
to  reduce  the  precentor  to  impotence.  Had  our  Psalter  of  1650,  instead 
of  the  Bay  Psalm-Book,  been  adopted  along  with  the  Westminster 
Standards,  New  England  might  easily  have  retained  the  Reformed 
tradition  in  Church  Praise.  But  the  popularity  of  Isaac  Watts  just  after 
American  Independence  opened  the  sluice-gates  of  hymnology.  Para- 
phrases of  New  Testament  passages  inevitably  led  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  metrical  psalm,  as  in  England.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  want  was  met  by  the  introduction  of  the  “ prose  ” psalter, 
read  by  pastor  and  people  in  alternative  verses. 

The  “ fuguing  tunes  ” of  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  popular 
in  both  countries,  but  New  England  advanced  from  the  pitch-pipe  to 
the  bass-viol,  flute,  and  clarionet,  thus  coming  into  line  with  the  con- 
temporary English  village  choir.  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  which 
had  introduced  Scripture  reading  without  comment  (“dumb-reading”), 
stopped  short  of  accepting  the  legacy  of  an  organ  in  1713.  Newbury 
parish  was  derided  for  installing  “ a box  of  whistles  ” or  “ tooting  tub  ” 
in  1794,  but  other  congregations  were  not  slow  in  following  its  example. 
In  this  respect  Congregational  polity  had  the  advantage  of  the  Presby- 
terian. In  1807  Glasgow  Presbytery  forbade  the  organ  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  and  the  cause  of  instrumental  music  only  triumphed  after  the 
major  controversy  of  Dr.  Lee  of  Greyfriars’  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  in  the 
'sixties.  During  the  next  two  decades  hymns  became  common.  The  old 
postures  of  standing  for  prayer  and  sitting  for  praise,  which  had  already 
disappeared  in  America,  were  gradually  abandoned.  New  England 
followed  by  restoring  the  pulpit  gown  which  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 
In  recent  years,  however,  American  Congregationalists  have  sought 
liturgical  inspiration  from  the  Church  of  England  which  their  Puritan 
forefathers  claimed  to  venerate,  while  separating  from  what  they  con- 
sidered her  corruptions.  Now  there  is  little  or  no  opposition  to  the  use 
of  collects  and  responses  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — indeed, 
their  use  is  quite  common. 


From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  New  England 
owes  much  to  Old  England  it  also  has  much  in  common  with  Scotland  in 
its  traditional  theology,  polity,  and  church  life. 


